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Nevada Southern is a newcomer, but 
already an important fixture in the Las 
Vegas scene. The new library, front 
cover, is an attractive campus addition. 
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Dave Gartenburg is 19, a graduate of 
Rancho High in Las Vegas. “I want to 
make something of my life,” he says. 





A Fast Growing Campus 
Serves a 


Fast Growing City 


By CHUCK DROMIACK 


Next June, the academic robes and traditional 
regalia of commencement activity will be seen in 
proud display at the Reno campus of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. At the same time, and for the first 
time, the same thing will be happening on the 
campus at Las Vegas: parents there will watch 
with satisfaction as their sons and daughters take 
part in Nevada Southern’s first commencement. 

Graduation day, and all of the excitement, senti- 
ment and spectacle that goes with it, will be a 
welcome innovation in southern Nevada. 

Only 12 years ago, the idea of a degree-granting 
school in Las Vegas was something that Clark 
County educators only dreamed about. 

The transition from a part-time school with 
classrooms loaned by the county school district to 


Cyrus Teheranchi from Iran is 
paying for his own education, 
will become an engineer. ‘My 
country needs development.” 
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Meet some of the students—Here is Frank 


Joy, a pharmacy major from Las Vegas. 







This is Merlynn Esplin, i. o 
mother of two, who is taking (aes = 
elementary education. “I es 


love it,’ she says. 


Thelma Bunker has six 
grandchildren, returned to 
school after 30 years. She is 
majoring in education. 




















Dean of Nevada Southern is Dr. William D. Carlson 
(above) who took over the post in 1956. Opposite— 
studying is a pleasure in the modern, new library. 









































a full-fledged, degree-granting institution, repre- 
sented a giant step forward, one that required 
cooperation and concentrated effort on the part 
of University officials and Las Vegas citizens alike. 

The new and rapidly growing campus is situ- 
ated only a mile and a half from the glittering 
Las Vegas Strip. Architecturally, the campus is 
modern, designed to blend with the surrounding 
desert terrain. There are six major buildings now, 
a student body of more than 1,000 full- or part- 
time students, and a professional staff of 54. 

Formerly called the Southern Regional Division 
of the University of Nevada, the school has now 
officially acquired the name by which it has always 
been known locally—Nevada Southern. It had its 
beginning in Las Vegas in 1951 when advanced 
classes were offered to teachers and regular stu- 
dents. This solved only part of the problem 
because, in a city growing as fast as Las Vegas, 
there was bound to be an ever louder call for 
higher education. The University’s Board of 
Regents, wisely anticipating the demand, accord- 
ingly established the Southern Regional Division 
in 1955. The academic program at that time was 
expanded to include a full course of study for 
freshman students. 

As part of the University of Nevada, the new 
school was given an academic blessing by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools in 1958. Since that time the study offer- 
ing was expanded to include a wide selection of 
freshman, sophomore, and upper division courses. 
Occasional graduate courses were also available. 
In 1960, the Regents set 1964 as the target date 
for granting bachelors degrees in selected areas. 
The four-year program for Nevada Southern calls 
for the granting of baccalaureate degrees in five 
academic areas and in eleven different subjects. 





Away From the Neon...a Busy Campus 


So much fun, you can hardly 
call it work. This is what 
Peter Meyer’s students say 
about his art courses. In- 
structor Meyer drops a word 
of advice to Kay Cleland 
(right) who is enthusiastic 
about the art classes and 
facilities at Nevada Southern. 








Diane Renchler is an art 
major, plans a career in 
commercial art or teaching. 







J. H. Wittwer, a youthful 83, 
wants to illustrate a book he 
is writing. 


Kay Cleland is 19, a resident 
of Las Vegas for three years. 
A liberal arts major, she may 
become a dental technician. 









for a Mature City 


More than 600 students and 
townspeople turned out to hear 
Louis Untermeyer, famed author- 
critic, when he spoke at Nevada 
Southern a few months ago. 
He was enthusiastically received 
by a capacity audience. More 
programs of this type will be 
scheduled as the campus grows. 





Grant Hall (above) was completed in 1959, contains classrooms, offices, 
a lecture hall and a small theatre. At night the pace slows, but continues. 
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Degrees will be awarded in the fields of business 
administration and economics, education and phys- 
ical education, humanities and fine arts, science 
and mathematics, and in social sciences. This pro- 
gram was formulated after extensive studies by 
a university evaluation committee, and recom- 
mendations by the Nevada Southern Faculty 
and staff. The academic areas were selected on 
the basis of present enrollment, faculty, library 
resources, and equipment on hand. 

President Charles J. Armstrong points out that 
progress on the Nevada Southern campus has 
been rapid considering that until the summer of 
1957 the school was still using classrooms and 
office space provided by the Las Vegas schools. 

The first campus structure authorized by the 
Nevada Legislature was made ready for use in 
June 1957. Named in honor of a pioneer Nevada 
educator, the late Maude Frazier, the building 
now houses administrative offices and classrooms. 

The second campus building, completed in the 
summer of 1959, is the education building, Grant 
Hall, named after Archie Grant who is chairman 
of the Board of Regents. Grant Hall contains 


Frazier Hall (right), 


the first campus 
building, stood alone 
for a time but is 


now surrounded by a 
cluster of buildings. 








classrooms, individual faculty offices, a tiered lec- 
ture hall, small theatre, and an art gallery. 

The health and education building opened its 
doors for the 1961 spring semester, while the 
science-technology building with its modern equip- 
ment for instruction in science and mathematics 
went into operation in the fall of 1961. 

The Radiological Laboratory, the only univer- 
sity structure of its type west of the Mississippi, 
has been in business since the fall of 1961. 
The laboratory houses the United States Public 
Health Service Southwest Radiological Labora- 
tory. Although this is not a unit of the University, 
cooperative arrangements have been made for 
student use of its facilities. 

Just recently, the handsome new library build- 
ing was completed. Costing $682,500, the modern 
circular structure houses over 45,000 books and 
has space for 100,000 additional volumes. It also 
contains a microfilm room, audio-visual center, a 
music room, and an auditorium seating 400. 

Student life on the NSU campus is rapidly 
acquiring the flavor that usually goes with long 
tradition and ivy covered walls. School spirit is 
evidenced by the enthusiasm students show for 
athletic teams, campus activities, and everything 
else that concerns NSU. 





The student body organization is called CSNS 
(Confederated Students of Southern Nevada), and 
to reenforce this southern touch students publish 
a weekly newspaper called The Rebel Yell. 

Student-sponsored campus activities include 
jazz concerts, art exhibits, philosophy lectures, 
dramatic productions, and musical concerts. A 
popular and well-received program was the cam- 
pus lecture series started last January which fea- 
tured such speakers as Louis Untermeyer, poet, 
editor, and critic; Willy Ley, expert in rocketry; 
and Eleanor Lansing Dulles, distinguished econ- 
omist and diplomat. Their lectures were attended 
by many people of the community as well as 
students. 

Nevada Southern has high hopes for the future 
as it continues to expand—vwell on its way toward 
becoming a large university with all the trappings 
and traditions that come with maturity. Enroll- 
ments are expected to accelerate. Statistics show 
that over the last three years freshman classes 
have increased by 30 percent, sophomore and 
junior classes by 100 percent, and senior classes 
by 270 percent. This 22 to 23 percent enrollment 
increase per year is one of the highest in the 
country, and as a result of the new degree program 
it will undoubtedly climb even higher. 


(Cover photo by the Las Vegas News Bureau; others 
in the article by Fran Ortiz, University of Nevada.) 


. clear up to Little Valley 


where we stopped to gather 
wildflowers, grasses and plants. 




















At 


Pyramid Lake we climbed among 


. all of western Nevada. 
tufa mounds and found seyv- 


eral obsidian projectile points. 
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Adventurous Days at 





SUMMER CAMP 
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. was great. We always car- 


ried sleeping bags, slept out un- 
der the stars wherever we went. 











We drove to the marshes near Fallon, gathered willows and 
seeds like the Indians used to do. We tried winnowing 
in baskets, spilled the works, wonder how the Indians do it. 





An Indian boy came to the ranch and taught us how to 
make an atlatl. We trimmed and bound willows, chipped 
stone points and mounted them—then learned to throw an 
atlat!, almost like a Paiute! 








Well known as one of the most beautiful spots 
in the state, Washoe Valley holds the lesser dis- 
tinction of having a geography that is remarkably 
topsy-turvey. The west side of the valley, which is 
just over the crest from Lake Tahoe, enjoys an 
average yearly precipitation of 20 inches and 
abounds in alpine flora and fauna. The east side, 
a scant five miles away, has to struggle along on 
a yearly ration of only six inches, and supports 
types of animal and plant life characteristic of 
Nevada’s driest desert country. From the biol- 
ogist’s point of view, therefore, Washoe Valley 
is heaven—a miniature laboratory where several 
of Nevada’s climate zones are jammed into one 
convenient bundle. 

Start with Washoe Valley’s crazy-quilt geog- 
raphy, add to this its unsurpassed scenery and the 
fact that it has a history fairly bursting with cow- 
boys, Indians and prospectors, and you have a 
perfect place to open up a summer camp. 

This is exactly what Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Miller did after they bought the Washoe Pines 
Ranch, formerly a dude ranch and one of the 
oldest spreads between Reno and Carson City, and 
converted it into a summer camp for teen-agers. 
The ranch is eminently suited to the purpose. It 
is situated among the tall fir trees on the west 
(and wetter) slope of the valley overlooking 
Washoe Lake and has facilities that would gladden 
the heart of any child: a central lodge with books, 
fireplace and a huge kitchen; a galaxy of rustic 
cottages for sleeping; a barbecue pit that handles 
a side of beef; a swimming pool; and horses—a 
whole stableful! 

When they founded it two years ago, the Millers 
decided that this was one summer camp that 
would not be based on the usual riding-and- 
swimming formula; it would have a serious pur- 
pose and this would be to expose the youngsters 
to the fascinating and varied world of nature that 
lies so close at hand. Accordingly, while there is 
riding and swimming, and plenty of it, there are 
also field trips where the boys and girls look at 
soil, learn the trees and grasses, live-trap small 
animals and observe everything from birds to 
fish in all their inter-relationships. The youngsters 
range far and wide on these field trips—on horse- 
back, by foot, or in station wagons jammed with 
gear. 

When they’re not off in the hills, the youngsters 
find things jumping at the ranch. There are after- 
noons when Indian neighbors drop by to show 
them how to make baskets and arrow points. 
There are campfire evenings where there may be 
Indian dancing, or yarn-spinning about ghost 
towns, or talent shows. 

A schedule like this can hardly be called a 
curriculum; nevertheless, it is a carefully and well 
organized program which introduces the young- 
sters to the world of natural science, and allows 
them to have a whale of a time in the process. 








Year the Black Perk, fhraort — 


near the Black Rock Desert we watched this geyser spouting warm 
water. Then we drove up past Red Rock Canyon where the old pioneer 


it was cold at the Sheldon Antelope Range and we hated to crawl 
trail runs and where rocks cut by covered wagon wheels are still visible. 


out of our sleeping bags. The smell of bacon did the trick. Then we were 
off in the station wagons and succeeded in spotting antelope and deer. 





near the Oregon border we explored an old mining camp, now 
deserted completely, then we climbed a mountain and got a view of the 
beautiful plateau country that stretched for miles on every side. 


he nck. — 


so much to do! We painted and sketched, mounted grasses, learned 
how to make pottery and modeled in clay. We also made traps to catch 
animals alive, made pets of some and found it hard to leave them. 





The word is spreading, and as a 
result more and more people are 
arriving in eastern Nevada each 
year to see the caves. To handle 
the crowds the Park Service this 
year built a fine, new Visitor's Cen- 
ter. A color view of the caves is 
seen on the center pages, skillfully 
photographed by the highway 
cameraman, Adrian Atwater. 
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Towering above Lehman Caves National Monument is snow-capped Mt. Wheeler, elevation 13,063. 
The caves are located in the majestic 80-mile Snake Range, a mountain garden containing dozens 
of aspen groves, meadows, and jewel-like lakes such as this one. 














When rancher Absolom S. Lehman in 1869 stumbled onto 
the caves that bear his name he little realized that he was 
opening the doors to a palace, nor could he anticipate that 
this unknown hillside would someday become a mecca for 
thousands of visitors. The caves became a federal reservation 
in 1922, and a National Monument in 1933. Electricity was 
added in 1940, revealing clearly for the first time the dramatic 
beauty of the caves. In the fifties the underground trails were 
improved and extended, while above ground new roads, picnic 
areas and other facilities were completed. A Visitors Center 
with museum, offices, and a restaurant was dedicated last June. 

Some 65 miles east of Ely, the Monument is situated on the 
east slopes of the Snake Range in what is considered by many 
to be the most delightful mountain oasis in the Great Basin. 
A large section of the magnificent country, including the 
caves, may eventually become a National Park. Efforts in 
this direction have been under way for several years and, if 
successful, will trigger a tourist rush of significant proportions 
into eastern Nevada. 
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The State Museum’s field station at Falcon 
Hill, left. Crew members excavated 10 sites 
in the rock ledge near the center of the photo. 
Climbing to the ledge was a difficult business 
made easier by an improvised rope handrail. 








High Above a 


Scientists Discover 
How They Lived 


Two years ago a crew from the Nevada State Museum 
drove to a spot on the desert south of the small town 
of Gerlach and there, on an alkali flat at the base of 
a high, rocky butte, they set up a field station and began 
a patient search for artifacts that would continue for the 
next two months. 

This expedition into a remote flat in Washoe County 
was organized after the Museum learned that fragments 
of woven baskets had been found near the top of the 
butte. The Museum lost no time in scouting the area, 
discovered a series of caves and rock shelters there, and 
soon organized a crew under archaeologist Dr. Richard 
Shutler to excavate the hitherto unknown site which 
became known as Falcon Hill. The largest of the caves 
there was named Kramer Cave. 

This expedition was the latest in a series of efforts 
which have been made to trace the primitive peoples who 
centuries ago inhabited western Nevada. The search 
began in 1912 when the University of California sent a 
party to Lovelock Cave, some 40 airline miles to the 
south. Digs were made by this group and others during 
the next three decades. A wealth of artifacts were 
recovered which provide the basis for all we know about 
the nomadic tribes, distant relatives of the Northern 
Paiute, Utes and Shoshones, who lived in the area. 

The story of Lovelock Cave, related as closely 
as it is to the Falcon Hill caves, provides the background 
for the State Museum’s expedition two years ago. Located 
350 feet above the desert floor on the north slope of 
the Humboldt Range, this and other caves in the area 
were carved out at similar elevations in the mountains 
by the waters of ancient Lake Lahontan during one of 
its high-water stages more than 14,000 years ago. This 
Ice-Age (Pleistocene) lake 11,400 years ago dominated 
the entire broad landscape of much of western Nevada 
and northeastern California, its waters extending finger- 
like through many of the narrow, interlocking valleys 
of the region. As temperatures warmed following the 
Ice Age the lake fell, putting the caves above water 
level. It continued to fall in the ensuing centuries and 
today only puddle remnants of the old lake remain in 
its deepest basins, two of these known now as Walker 
Lake and Pyramid Lake. Lahontan reservoir near Silver 
Springs fills another of the basins occupied by the ancient 
lake, and Winnemucca lake, to the east of and parallel 
to Pyramid, is yet another of its basins which went dry 
only a few years ago. The Falcon Hill caves, now high 
and dry on a butte, once overlooked the waters of Winne- 
mucca Lake. 

Primitive man, possibly related to the ancient Sibe- 
rians, appeared on the scene when the lake was still at 
a respectable height. What attracted these prehistoric 
people here? Archaeologists offer the reasonable sugges- 
tion that food supplies were found here in fairly abun- 
dant supply. Fishing was good and game and waterfowl 
abounded. The shallower marshes provided tubers, shoots 
and seeds while another favored diet item, pinenuts, 
was abundant in the nearby hills. 
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INDIAN DWELLING 
LAKE WINNEMUCCA 9000 B.C. 
EXPEDITION BASE CAMP 












When it was occupied by ancient man up to 10,500 years ago Kramer 
Cave looked out over Winnemucca Lake, now completely dry. Right— 
the view from the cave over the desert flat which was formerly under 
water. Below—Archacologist Shutler and crew members examine booty 
from the cave. 














The crew divided the floor 
of the cave into sections, 
then carefully excavated a 
section at a time. Material 
was hauled from the cave by 
means of a small truck, then 
methodically sifted for arti- 
facts. Thousands of items 
were found. Artifacts are 
protected by law in Nevada. 
When items of this type 
are discovered, a _ report 
should be made to the 
Museum. 


It has been established from the rich booty taken 
during the several digs in Lovelock Cave, that man was 
first there 4,000 years ago, and that the cave was inhab- 
ited more or less continuously thereafter for the next 
3,000 years. Radiocarbon dating tests provide the evi- 
dence for this conclusion. The cave was used by its 
prehistoric occupants for several purposes—as a store- 
house for foodstuffs and possessions, a shelter and dwell- 
ing place, and even as a burial place. The cave is large— 
40 feet deep, 160 feet wide and up to 20 feet high, and 
was filled with the refuse of centuries which had to be 
painstakingly removed in the quest for artifacts. 

The first humans there, judging by the items they 
lost, discarded or buried in the lowest levels of the cave, 
stayed for about 1,000 years—from 2,000 B. C. to 1,000 
B. C. The people of this period had few material pos- 
sessions and are mainly distinguished by the fact that 
for weapons they used throwing clubs, slings, darts and 
atlatls. The bow and arrow had not yet been invented. 

The next occupation took place from 1,000 B. C. to 
1 B. C. The bow and arrow now appeared although 
the atlatl and the dart were still in use. There were 
other differences. Fewer baskets were found and these 
were of a simpler weave, for example. In the last period, 
from 1 B. C. to A. D. 1,000, the bow and arrow became 
the main weapon, but no major changes were noted in 
other types of artifacts. Thus, it is seen that the living 
habits of these primitive people changed very little over 
a 3,000-year period—through all of these many cen- 
turies they were isolated from the currents of progress 
that were swirling in other parts of the world. 






































From the scientific research completed in Lovelock 
Cave, a fairly detailed picture of these people emerges. 
They did not wear clothes other than sandals and 
the small woven aprons used by the women. For warmth 
they made blankets of rabbit skins. Baskets, used for 
winnowing and carrying, were of a simple, undecorated 
type. Their weapons were crude but efficient. They made 
beads and other ornaments and even had time to fabricate 
effigies and other simple art objects. 

After the last period of occupation some 800 years 
ago, Lovelock Cave was vacant until the white man 
appeared, completely uninhabited except for bats which 
layed a deep guano deposit over the lower levels in 
the cave. Ranchers in the area discovered and mined 
the commercially valuable guano this century, and in the 
process came upon some of the artifacts which focused 
scientific attention on the cave and led to its excavation. 

Indian tribes returned to this area only a few centuries 
ago and were here, of course, when the whites began 
to arrive in the early 1800’s. They were a nomadic 
people who lived, in most respects, as their prehistoric 
ancestors did. 

The excavation of Kramer Cave and the other Falcon 
Hill sites produced thousands of artifacts equaling in 
number and variety the material taken from Lovelock 
Cave. The collection from Falcon Hill is still being 
sorted and studied at the Museum, so that the results 
of the expedition are not yet fully known. It has been 
determined, however, that the same early people who 
inhabited Lovelock Cave inhabited Kramer Cave. One 
most interesting possibility appears to exist as a result 
of Museum research to date. According to Dr. Shutler, 
cultural material from Kramer Cave may turn out to be 
10,500 years old which would prove that people were 
in the area as early as 8,500 B. C.—4,000 years earlier 
than has been previously established. Analysis of the 
find, when completed, will add much to our knowledge 
of these ancient citizens of Nevada. 


One interesting Museum exhibit (left) 
shows some early cave occupants .near 
the shoreline of prehistoric Winnemucca 
Lake. Right—a rare find, a fisherman’s 
cache taken from the cave which con- 
tained spear points, nets and awls and 
bone knives probably used for cleaning 
fish. It is now on display at the Museum. 


The huge collection of pro- 
jectile points, basket rem- 
nants and other artifacts 
were taken to the Museum 
in Carson City for sorting 
and study. Staff members 
placed some of these in dis- 
play cases which now can 
be seen by Museum visitors. 
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Sec 11. That all claims heretofnre or 
shall be hereafter recorded to this district 
#1 al hold good an‘! the firet day of Jun-, 
1863, without far-ber lsbor being exper!- 
ed onesid cleins, and if work be not 
commenced om the 4th dey of Jane, 1263. 
they shall be considered _-'-—.ined gan 
leubj.ct to relocation, 
xc. 12. Whenever! 
lure shell kave been 
claime of a enmpan 
ground so claimed b (es y 
be deemed as ong D th 
cators thereof and the ‘and 
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1 Tes a r 
from larre vessels promptly aid efi-ctaal- 
ly: Four or five drops are saficicut to 
k completely the flow of blood and 
vette) except the largest arteries, each 
if @ teaspoonfal will arrest bleeding 
even from these. He adviecs that some 
non-commissioned afficer should be provi- 
ded with s small flat tin bottle, whieh, 
coataming a couple of osnces, he or they 
we i Sarre 


relocation by other jes ever after, ex- 
cept by an ackoow sbarduument 
Ly the compeny of the grovuds. 

Sec. 13. The Recorier shall go upoe 
the gruand with any and eC desi. 
ing to locate claime, und be entitled 
to reecive for och eervice—eay, for a 
company location of ten or more names, 
five dullars ; aod fur each tocation sum. 



















ing within these dates. 

Sec. 15. Ae election of officers shal 
be lvl: ata place within this district to 
be desiznated by public notice of the Re 
enrder in ous year from the adoption of 
there ra'ex and laws. <A vacancy cap be 
Gilled by an Sep ee 00 the call of the Re. 
curder at an: , bY giving ten days’ 
notice; all Povo z hold office ati 
th-ir euccrssors are duly qualified. No 
perseo shall be allowed to vote after the 
a‘toption of these laws aod the election of 
eGicers, at any sabsrquent election, ex- 
cept snth voter be an actual owner of a 
cluim in thir district. 


aa with your feet. And he was right, 
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only another name for self-knowledge ; 
that ta, for the absence of ignorance on 
the one subject which we ought to under- 
stand the best, as well from its vast im. 
portance to ux, as from oar continual op- 
portunities of studying it. And yet it is a 
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The Wertd-Wide Reputation 


GROVER & BAKER 
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MACHINE ! 


ACKNOWLEMGED BY Atl, To RK THE ONLY 
STITCH BULLY saTIsFaCTURY FUR FAMILY 


NEW SsTYLE MACHINE! 
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R. G. BROWN, Agent, 


(30 miles east of Placerville.) 
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FREEMAN & SIMPSON’S 
OLD MAGNOLIA WHISKEY. 
OUR NEW Camp. 


With a view te prevent the epecem of Tmpesit 
Fealtativns, and Usuuterfeit., we have «i<outip 
the xe of oar firmer colored cut of the Hagmeke 
Fiewer, aod have subtituted for it a Card, ¢ ntalp 
ing an ving of “‘1be Phenix Disiilery,om the 
Sebo iki River,’ with oav seme printed te full. % 

Thee various attempts ‘o imitate aud counte: felt 
oer Whirkinn, sre perheps the best tributes to the 
high tative wh:ch they have achieved. 

aa infenor acticin are wever gountertested. 

(peered) PREEMANM & RIM oual 

Fbeais Distillery, oa Mekeylki:t River, Pills, 


8. C. SHAW, 
2880 Frwt Mrest, BAN FRAN, 
Pole ‘| fur Preven & Simpece's O11 Magne 
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EN iia Colorful Past 
Comes to Life on the Pages 
of its Early Issues 


By Jock TAYLOR 


Born in contention, nurtured in cussedness, and matured 
in cantankerousness, the Reese River Reveille has com- 
pleted a hundred years of continuous publication, little 
changed in outlook and philosophy—and not at all in 
independence—from what it was in 1863. 

The Reveille was conceived when William Phillips, a 
printer from Springfield, Illinois, and a former neighbor 
of Abraham Lincoln, came slogging up the almost 200 
miles of muddy trail, following the freight wagon that 
carried his Washington hand press. 

Phillips was a Union man. The new mining camp of 
Austin, into which he proposed to introduce the profession 
of journalism, wasn’t at all sure what it was. Significantly 
enough, it had been named for Austin, Texas. Efforts 
were already being made to call the upper end of the new 
camp Houston. The town fathers, such as they were at the 
time, were predominantly Copperheads. 

On arrival, Phillips and his printing press were received 
with almost wild acclaim. Austin had just notched and 
swallow-forked the ears of Clifton, three miles lower in 
the canyon, which had presumptuously tried to set itself 
up as the center of the area, and Austin was all set to 
go. It already considered itself an embryo county seat— 
with a newspaper of its own it would be a metropolis. 

Almost before Phillips had been able to scrape the mud 
off his boots, the leading townsmen got together and 
assured him he could have virtually anything he needed. 

The paper was to be called The Austin Miner, but 
townsmen considered that name too restricted. Austin 
was the center of the Reese River Mining District which 
covered hundreds of square miles. The result of debate 
and discussion was the Reese River Reveille, destined not 
long afterward to give its name to the Reveille range of 
mountains, still an important part of the map, and to the 
town of Reveille, long since defunct and forgotten. 

The first issue of the paper, published May 16, 1863, 
sold for fifty cents a copy, and townsmen stood patiently 
in line waiting for Phillips to stop printing papers long 
enough to take their money. Press run of the first issue 
was 300 copies. By the time the third came out, it had 
risen to 500, and not long after that the paper ceased 
being a weekly and was published twice a week. Then, 
almost before anybody realized what had happened, it 
had become a daily. 

Phillips, a very sick man at the start, was unable to 
stand the pace longer than a few months. In October that 
same year he leased the paper to O. C. L. and Joseph 





SPORT—Every day or two during 
the past two weeks large crowds have 
collected in the rear of the St. Charles 
saloon, and have enjoyed rare sport 
in shooting at chickens furnished for 
the occasion by the enterprising pro- 
prietor of that establishment, Jack 
Holmes. Pistols were generally used, 
distance sixty yards, and some excel- 
lent shooting has been done. 

—January 5, 1864 





GUNPOWDER AND BLOOD—A 
serious shooting affair occurred here 
near one o’clock Sunday morning. A 
public meeting was called and ad- 
dressed by several Democratic candi- 
dates, one of whom had touched upon 
topics which brought out a reply from 
a prominent Union orator after the 
meet had adjourned. In the meantime 
private discussions had become anl- 
mated and even virulent: so much so 
that bad blood was stirred up in a 
number of instances and men of 
ordinarily good habits so far forgot 
themselves as to indulge in vulgar 
personalities. The result was what 
might reasonably have been expect- 
ed—a serious if not fatal shooting 
scrape. James Gray was talking with 
another person when Jake Lamance, 
late of Sutter county, California, and 
a bit secesh, took exception to some 
remark about the coming election and 
chimed in rather harshly. Shooting 
was only temporarily prevented by the 
timely interference of persons near 
and the proprietors of the Inter- 
national—the parties being in the 





Fairchild and returned to his Illinois home, where he died 

a few months later. The Fairchilds were the first of a line 

of Reveille editors and publishers—a comparatively short 

line for a paper that has endured for a hundred years, but 
one that includes numerous names notable for various 
reasons. There was Fred Hart, who originated “The 

Sazerac Lying Club.” There was Myron Angel, who later 

wrote an important history of Nevada. There was Doug 

Tandy, for years a prominent politician of the state, and 

: there was William M. Thatcher, who became editor when 

he was 75 years old and retired at the age of 90. 

: From the outset, the Reveille was a fighting paper. It 
had convictions and had no hesitancy about expressing 
them, regardless of whose fur might get singed in the 

: fight that followed. In fact, during a large part of its career, 

: down through a century, it has always been fighting with 

somebody. Some of its more uncharitable present-day 

neighbors have declared and reiterated that the Reveille 
doesn’t care who it fights, nor what about, just so it can 
get into a fight. 

The Reveille’s fighting ability has long been respected— 
especially by its opponents—but along with that, there 
has endured its rollicking custom of dropping humor into 
its columns. Such humor has ranged from the out-and-out 














fantastic to what some people seem to believe an estab- 
lished Reveille policy to never spoil a good story for the 
sake of a measly little piece of truth. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the 
Reveille down through its entire history has been its 
cussed tenacity and refusal to die. The Reveille got by. It 
didn’t get fat, but it didn’t starve, either. 

Then things got a bit rough. One mine after another 
mince ier |. i. suspended—not because it was worked out, but because 
the price of silver fell so low the metal couldn’t be mined 
profitably. Along with the mines, business places of all 
kinds closed, one after another. One of the last of these 
was the Reveille printing shop which no longer had any- 
thing to keep its presses going. Then it became necessary 
for the Reveille to be printed out of town. 

During the thirty-odd years that situation has endured, 
“are Jold photgithel Guild meneame at least three editors have struggled with it. Two of them 
Srey he tact an Sean ameatieat died in harness, or shortly after laying it down. Since 1950 
| vastbuiltantkcuddave the job of keeping the Reveille going somehow was in the 
lap of this writer. A New England Yankee from way back, 
he has the reputation of being too stubborn to quit and 
too dumb to know when he is licked. He was determined 
to take the Reveille past its centennial. 








| The Reveille’s first home was located where 
the Court House now stands. As seen in this 
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Austin is about 100 miles from the nearest railroad, 
the nearest doctor, the nearest resident priest or preacher, 
and much of the time, the nearest barber. It has few places 
of business of any kind, and the still fewer that advertise 
do so entirely from a sense of civic obligation. Keeping 
a paper going under such circumstances would make the 
task laid on Sisyphus seem a pansy pastime. 

The editor had only one recourse. When things got too 
tough he would take a job for a time with some other 
paper, and get the Reveille out at long range. For two 
years, with the help of a woman who reported local notes 
from Austin, he got it out from Washington, D. C. Next 
the Reveille editorial office was moved into Reno. Then, 
about a year ago, it was sold to the Central Nevada News- 
papers, and its office moved again, this time to Tonopah, 
though it is still officially published in Austin. 

Thus, the Reveille has never quit, and throughout the 
entire century of its existence, it has never missed an issue. 

William Phillips, those of us who came after you and 
followed in your footsteps have clung to the determination 
to make the Reese River Reveille the first Nevada news- 
paper to reach the age of 100 years. 

And by golly, we’ve done it! 





Austin was still a youngster when the engray- 
ing (left, above) was made. About a decade 
later the town had a population of around 
8,000 and was dreaming giddily of overtaking 
Virginia City. Austin today in a photo taken 
from approximately the same vantage point 
(above). 


This sturdy brick building housed the Reveille 
from the time it was built in the 70’s until 
the early 40’s. The paper has been continu- 
ously published since it was started in 1863. 
The Territorial Enterprise was in business 
earlier, but it didn’t last as long. 


























bar room of the hotel at the time. 
Each being prepared for an emer- 
gency it was not long till they met 
again at the Bank Exchange, where it 
is said Lamance called Gray by a 
term generally used to provoke a 
fight—a term unfit for ears polite. 
Each drew their revolvers and fired 
almost simultaneously and repeated 
several times, one ball taking effect on 
a bystander—Heman S. Huit—grazing 
and tearing up the flesh near the top 
of his head but glancing off without 
injuring the skull. Fortunately the bal- 
ance of the crowd escaped unhurt 
except in one case where a man was 
grazed on the knuckles. What is not 
known by the general belief is that 
Lamance was hit at this time by one 
ball in the left arm and another on 
the side of his head. Gray’s pistol 
being exhausted he ran down to Dun- 
ham’s saloon for another and had 
barely got hold of it when Lamance 
came up with him and each attempted 
to fire at the same instant. One or 
both pistols missing fire. Gray jumped 
to the back door while his adversary, 
in his frenzy pointed his pistol at 
different individuals—some of whom 
must have shot him, as five reports 
were heard in the saloon and he was 
dropped by a ball in the left thigh, 
entering between the femoral artery 
and bone with a downward tendency, 
and another wound just above the 
frontal bone of the skull. 

—August 26, 1863 
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THE REVOLVER AGAIN—Sun- 
day night a man named Thomas Clay 
was in a liquor saloon engaged in a 
social game of cards. Someone came 
in and told him that a woman wanted 
to see him outside. He stepped to the 
door, and as he did so, she caught 
him by the collar with her left hand 
and held him while she fired a shot 
at him with a revolver which she held 
in her right. A struggle ensued and 
she fired two more shots. The woman 
whose name and station we were un- 
able to learn ran away after the third 
shot. Clay sustained only powder 
burns. . —April 27, 1871 
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GOODS FOR RUBY—Two four- 
horse wagons came into Austin on 
Thursday from Dayton, loaded with 
goods and provisions for Major Egan, 
at Ruby Valley. They left yesterday. 
The drivers inform us that the Major 
was on the seat with the stage driver, 
Symonds, who was killed by Indians 
a few days since. He drove into the 
station. Four soldiers were in the 
coach at the time. 

—October 9, 1864 


INDIANS KILLED—The cavalry 
that left Ruby under command of 
Capt. Smith attacked a camp of 
Indians fifty miles south of Schell 
Creek, on the 6th and 8th _insts., 
killing 29. They also attacked another 
camp about 12 miles south of Spring 
Valley, killing 21 Indians. They are 
supposed to be a part of those that 
have been committing depredations on 
the Overland Mail Co., as one horse 


' was recovered that was taken from 


the parties attacked near Spring Val- 
ley. All the Indians found were killed, 
and one soldier wounded. Four Sho- 
shone Indians went out as guides and 
led Capt. Smith directly into the camp 
of the savages. They were of the 
Goshoot tribe and have been very 
troublesome at different times. 
—May 16, 1863 





























THE CAMELS HAVE COME— 
A train of eight camels, loaded with 
flour, from Folsom, California, for S. 
C. Baker, of the First Ward, arrived 
yesterday afternoon, and will return 
today. They traveled forty miles yes- 
terday, and did not seem to be at 
all wearied. —October 9, 1864 


ABOUT HANGING—A man will 
be hung according to law at Belmont 
next Friday. If our memory serves 
us right this will make (if it takes 
place) the fourth judicial execution 
since the settlement of the state. One 
took place in Dayton, one at Virginia 
City and the third in Austin. There 
has been a good deal of hanging of 
late in the Atlantic States, however, 
and the accounts published impress 
one with the idea that the executioners 
are great bunglers in the art of hang- 
ing. In one case where the rope broke, 
it was said that the Sheriff was not 
to be blamed for it. Possibly not, but 
it was all the same to the wretched 
victim. As a general thing, and owing, 
no doubt, to the fact of there being 
no professional hangmen in this coun- 
try, there is great incompleteness of 
accessories in the executions reported, 
numerous cases having lately occurred 
of additional torture being inflicted 
upon unhappy criminals by the break- 
ing of the rope or the inartistic adjust- 
ment of the “fatal noose.” These have 
suggested to philanthropists the idea 
that the rope is but a clumsy contriv- 
ance at best, and absolutely barbar- 
ous as compared with the guillotine 








and garrote, and one of them thinks 
that it really might be a step in ad- 
vance for us to adopt either of the 
latter, as well as to add an impressive- 
ness to our executions by giving them 
a dramatic setting. A scaffold with 
appropriate scenery, including a drop 
curtain, of course, and executioner 
arrayed in some professional garb, 
would greatly intensify the lesson 
sought to be’ conveyed by an exe- 
cution. —November 25, 1873 


CAUTION—We are requested to 
caution persons against selling Indians 
powder and shot. It is said persons 
have had narrow escapes because 
some Indians were somewhere well 
provided with those death-dealing ar- 
ticles. If ever one man is killed by 
Indians, whether the powder and lead 
was procured here or not, vengence 
will undoubtedly be visited upon the 
ostensibly white man who can be 
proved to have sold such a thing to 
the natives. —June 3, 1863 


IN LUCK—Our friend Dan Cal- 
laghan came out from Virginia about 
three weeks ago and immediately 
struck off into the hills, like a real 
wild Irishman. He was over to Big 
Creek, then to Smoky and Santa Fe; 
here we lost site of him—fearing that 
he had pitched his habitation with 
the wild Toquimas or some other off- 
shoots of the Shoshones. But better 
luck awaited his roving footsteps, and 
on Wednesday he “dropped in,” as it 
were, with the cheering news that he 

had found two large ledges, 15 miles 
northeast of town, and located claims 

_ for a good company. He has a water 
and timber claim handy, and of very 
considerable value. The ledges test 
well and the indications are that 
- Dan has a “good thing.” So much for 
energy and genuine enterprise. 

— October 9, 1864 





LADIES—tThe dear creatures are 
fast becoming quite numerous here- 
abouts. They can now be frequently 
seen, and the appearance of one on 
the street does not now attract as uni- 
versal attention as was the case a 
few months since. The balls during 
the holidays proved that there were 
plenty of them. —January 19, 1864 


LADIES FREE—Who wouldn't be 
a woman? The privileges attached to 
the feminine gender are innumerable. 
They can loaf and gossip at home 
while their husbands are rustling for 
them; they go to concerts, theaters 
and balls, free of charge. Now the two 
gallant bachelors at Austin’s skating 
rink invite them to skate “free gratis 
for nothing.” —May 10, 1871 



















A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE—Night 
before last, about 11 o’clock one of 
the cars of the Great Eastern Mine 
got disengaged from the rope on the 
whim, and went down on the track in 
the incline, which is two hundred feet 
deep, at a much faster rate than the 
miners below anticipated, running 
over one, and inflicting a severe 
wound on W. H. Cumminsky. The 
car was empty, but it is strange that 
the men were not killed, as it was 
very heavy. No other damage was 
done, except the body of the car 
was slightly broken. 

—October 9, 1864 


A HAPPY DELIVERANCE—The 
superannuated Piute squaw, who was 
left by her tribe to perish at the 
deserted Indian camp on the hill south 
of town, when the band left here for 
the Sink of the Carson, fulfilled her 
mission yesterday by yielding up the 
ghost and departing for the happy 
hunting grounds of her people, having 
died in one of the basement rooms of 
the old court house to which she was 
removed about two months ago. 

—March 1, 1872 





ENCOURAGING — The State of 
Nevada is a modest and unassuming 
but very thrifty little commonwealth. 
It don’t assume one-hundredth part 
the airs of her big sister across the 
Sierra Nevadas. It has no Golden 
Gate, no sea lions, no floods, no con- 
suming drouths nor overwhelming 
floods, no whole sale lottery swindles, 
no mammoth headquarters for thiev- 
ing stock boards, no emporium of the 
Pacific metaphorically controlling the 
destinies of the genus Yankee, no big 
bank, no vanity—nothing but silver 
mines, salt marshes, coal beds, in- 
numerable sheep, incomparable stock 
ranges, hot springs, medicinal waters, 
alkali fields, sagebrush, and thrifty 
industrious citizens. 

Notwithstanding her modest de- 
corum and apparent comparative in- 
significance, Nevada has produced, 
during the year past, very nearly or 
quite as much treasure from the half- 
opened mines of her, as yet, unex- 
plored regions as has world-renowned, 
world-astounding California. Wells, 
Fargo & Co. have handled $22,177,- 
045 produced by Nevada in 1871. A 
very considerable amount of bullion 
was shipped from the state through 
other channels, that we know of, and 
there can be little doubt that the ag- 
gregate will closely approach, if not 
equal the metallic product of the 
Golden state, which was a trifle over 
$25,000,000. —February 12, 1872 
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BIGGEST CELEBRATION 


Ever since 1864, the hardy souls who 
make Nevada one of the most exciting, 
hospitable, colorful states in the Union 
have been looking forward to the year 
when they can celebrate its 100th birth- 
day. This happy date falls in 1964, and 
every corner of the state is already bus- 
tling with excitement. Dozens of com- 
mittees are in action, arranging for things 
like postage stamps, silver commemora- 
tive medallions, and historical markers, 
and planning the host of events that will 
take place during the year. In our glitter- 
ing casinos in Las Vegas and Reno, in 
our Washoe and Paiute communities, 
and even in our mining camps, things 
will be happening — things you won’t 
want to miss. 
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Thestatewasadmittedto tas 
the Union on October 31, 
1864,adate that will be »& 
observed hereduringa ,@2 
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We invite you to join 
in celebrating this 


great event 


A hearty welcome awaits you 
in Nevada during our birthday 
celebration. Plan your vacation, 
every weekend you can spare — 
slip into Nevada and take part in 
our gigantic Centennial. You'll find plenty of excitement 
— from broad-scale shenanigans to an opera and a series 
of concerts, from Indian tribal events to sports and in- 
dustrial affairs. Come enjoy our colorful desert scenery, 
our dry invigorating climate. We invite you to have a 
grand time, along with us. 
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GRANT SAWYER, 
Governor. 
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the caves 


Discovered in 1869, 


Eastern Nevada. 
are now a National Monument which last year was 


in 


ted by over 27,000 people. 
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